In his most complete work on obstetrics, Fleming remarks that 
not a single case of rupture of the perineum has been recorded 
in the English language. According to the testimony of several 
reliable witnesses, the accident is not of infrequent occurrence in 
the breeding districts of the west, where such mares receive the 
soubriquet of “ gil-flirted.” I report for the Heview, herewith, 
the only case I have ever seen in the mare, trusting it will stimu- 

late others, who have had greater obstetrical experience than my- 
self, to report any cases which they may have had. 
In May, 1873, I was called to attend a large bay farm-mare 
in parturition with her third foal, the messenger reporting that 

the head and neck of the foetus were protruding from the anus, 
while the fore-legs were hanging from the vulva. Owing to the 
violent efforts of the animal to rid herself of the obstruction, one 
of the attendants became alarmed for the safety of the fcetus, 
and cut the perineum across with his pocket-knife, allowing the 
delivered at once. On my | arrival, I found the foal at 
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the teat sucking, and the mother quite easy, only occasionally 
switching the tail and showing other slight signs of after-pains. 

From the perineum and vulva a small quantity of bloody fluid 
was discharged, with an occasional escape of afflatus. On inquiry, 
I learned from the attendant, who had assisted in many cases of 
parturition, that the foal’ made not only an anterior presentation, 
but was also in the vertebro-sacral position without any cause for 
dystocia. The feet had presented through the vulva, but the head 
had remained in the vaginal canal, where an examination revealed 
the nose caught in the mucous membrane just within the superior 
commissure. Before the attendant had time to push the foetus 
forward and release the nose, the mare made a powerful effort at 
expulsion, which sent the head through the vaginal walls, and a 
moment after it presented from the anus, having also ruptured 
the coats of the rectum. 

A careful examination of the uterus was made and the foetal 
membranes removed, after which attention was given the wound. 
The laceration in the rectum extended forward on the median 
line, a distance of about five inches, the borders of the wound be- 
ing quite regular in outline. An attempt was made to close the 
wound in the intestine, with the glover’s suture, but it was not en- 
tirely successful, for on nearing the sphincter ani it was found 
impossible to use the needles, owing to the contraction of the tis- 
sues. The suture was made fast, the parts dressed with carbolic 
acid and glycerine, and two sutures introduced into the perine- 
um. She was placed upon a few ten-drop doses of aconite for a 
day or two, ordered to receive enemas three times a day, and lax- 
ative, easily digested food, with occasional antiseptic injections 
into the vagina. The wound in the perineum soon healed, but 
the torn rectum suppurated some near the anus, and during the 
few weeks she was under my observations, a fistula continued to 
exist, between the rectum and vagina, through which partly-fluia 
freces would sometimes pass, to be voided from the vulva; this 
presence of fecal matter in the vagina served to maintain a little 
catarrh of the mucous membrane, accompanied by frequent strain- 
ing and attempts at micturition. Otherwise, the mare soon re- 
gained and, a ‘short period, resumed her 
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w ork, when [ lost sight of her. The interesting point I did not 
detertnine was, as to whether the fistula became permanent. pas I 


RUPTURE OF THE VAGINA, 
Except during parturition, traumatic lesions of the vagina 7 : 
seem to be exceedingly rare, owing, no doubt, to the protection 
which this organ receives from the pelvic walls. I have had the 4 
fortune to see in my practice, two cases of rupture of the va- _ 
gina, occurring during copulation. Both subjects were medium- 
sized farm-mares, weighing about 1050 pounds, seven or cight 
years old and in good condition; one was a primipara and the — 
other had raised one foal. The same stallion, a very nervous, ex- ea 
citable and vigorous animal, weighing 1300 pounds, had covered air: a 
both mares in the early part of the season, while he was yet very 
amorous and somewhat violent in his actions. 
The one to which I was first called had the following history : 
Had given birth to a foal about two years before without injury 
to the genital passages; six days before my visit she had been 
covered, and immediately afterward strained and passed a little 
blood mixed with the vaginal secretions. At occasional periods | 
for the next few hours, small quantities of blood were passed and 
micturition was quite frequent; from the second day to the time — 
of my visit the discharges were muco-purulent and of but moder- _ 
ate quantity, the animal being very uneasy, off her feed, with oc- me, 
casional coliky pains and constipation complete. + on 
When I first saw her, she showed symptoms of impaction, pach 
with now and then a little straining, accompanied with the passage 
of a small quantity of secretion from the vulva. Emptying the 
rectum of quantity of hardened dry feces, a 


gan, near the cul-de-sac of Douglas, a mainland wound about 
two inches in diameter. A finger was readily passed into the 

wound, and complete adhesions found between the walls of the 

vagina and the connective tissue 
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the peritoneal] sac was not open; the thickening of the tissues 
could readily be detected through the walls of the rectum. For (J ceacoy 
treatment, a dose of cathartic medicine was given, which relieved oidas 
the constipation, followed by small doses of aconite and local in- walls, 
jections of the vagina with a weak solution of carbolic acid. ly po: 
Within ten days’ time cicatrization was completed, and the mare busin 
returned to her work. weal 

About two weeks later, I was called tou the second case. She dryne 
had been covered three days before, but no hemorrhage followed wiki 
the intercourse, and there had been but little discharge frou the inetas 
vulva, although straining was quite frequent during the first two but I 
days. At the time of my visit the patient was suffering from whick 
acute diffuse traumatic peritonitis. On making a vaginal examin- jectin 
ation, a wound, somewhat irregular in outline, was found in the wouk 
same situation as in'the other case, with the exception that it was Saw be 
a little farther forward. In exploring it the hand passed directly periti 
into the peritoneal cavity, while the tissues surrounding the wound oe 
were inflamed and somewhat swollen. The wound in the vagina eas sail 
was not, within itself, in this case, any more serious than in the euibed 
previous one, nor should it generally be attended with more un- mosp 
favorable results than the surgical wound made in the same local- R 
ity when castrating the mare; but owing to the contusions of the 
tissues and the supervening peritonitis the patient rapidly suc- 
cumbed and died four days after receiving the injury. asour 

From the paucity of cases reported in English veterinary litera- oni 
ture, this injury to the vagina must be exceedingly rare in English withe‘i 
speaking countries, yet it presents many points of interest. In the es 
two mares in question, the vagina was of the usual length, and the 
tissues apparently had not undergone degenerative changes that abidind 
would either render them less capable of distension or more easy hited 
of rupture. 
The disproportion in size between the male and females was the p 
by no means so great as is often seen, nor could I determine that specis 
the male organ of copulation was of an unusual length. The alee 
question, why did rupture of the vagina take place in these cases ? Aged 
is one I cannot answer. oath 
The male was reported as excessively violent in his copulative ‘Lied 
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mgvements, but so are many stallions at the commencement of the 
season, and yet they do not injure the female. Again, when we com 
sider the shape of the glans penis, the great elasticity of the ee. é 
walls, and their constant lubrication with mucous, it seems scarce-_ x 
ly possible that this accident should occur. On the other hand, 
during the period of cestrum, some mares have a highly oo 
condition of the generative organs, accompanied by more or less 
dryness of the mucous membranes of the vulva and vagina, which © 
would render the copulative movements less easy than in other eo : 
instances. This, then, might be a predisposing cause of rupture, — ee 
but I do not know that the condition was present in either case 
which I have seen. Lastly, is to be considered the effects of in- 
jecting the spermatic fluid into the peritoneal cavity. That this 
would be suflicient of itself to cause peritonitis is not probable, — 
for being composed of mucous fluid, but slightly alkaline, like the 
peritoneal fluid, it could scarcely prove sufficiently irritating mee: 
set up inflammation. The peritonitis, then, must be considered — 
as one of the results of the laceration and contusion of the peri- — 
toneum and adjacent tissues, combined with the entrance of at- 
mospheric air into the peritoneal sac. 
Regarding the treatment in these cases, if called early, the 
wound in the vaginal walls, where its nature will permit, should =~ 
be closed by the glover’s suture and healing by the first wou a 
secured if possible. Suturing in this locality is by no means easy, — 
and where it cannot be accomplished the vulva should be covered 
with a thick pad and bandage, to prevent the entrance of air when 
the animal strains or micturates. Local applications, when neces- — 
sary, should be made with a sponge, as injections may enter the — 
abdominal cavity. Constitutional symptoms, if any are eae 
should be combatted with the usual remedies, constipation pre- 
vented and appropriate diet furnished. The complications are 
the principal source of danger, and their appearance will give 
special i arecguerenl for treatment. 
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DILATATION OF THE (ESOPHAGUS (JABOT) IN A COW. 


By C. B. ‘NER, D.V.S. 
y C. B. MicHENER, I 


The subject, a cow four years old, was noticed to be choked 

on pumpkins last fall, at which time, the owner tells me, she be- 
came very much distressed, was enormously tympanitic, but after 
a time became easier and obtained relief. About one month 
later she was again choked, though this time with corn on the 
cob. She got over this, but in a day or two the owner noticed 
that when she ate any hay or corn fodder, she would swallow 
but two or three mouthfuls before retching would set in. This 
_-_- would be kept up, accompanied by low moaning, until she suc- 
ceeded in vomiting all the solid food she had swallowed. If per- 
‘mitted, she would repeat the same performance, seeming to be 


ith : desirous to eat. After being treated by a local “ horse doctor” 
aie for some time for * weak stomach,” I was called’ to see her on the 


of December, ’79. 
~ 8k Was told that the cow could ingest liquid or semi-liquid food 
__ without any inconvenience, but the least particle of solid food, as 
hay or straw, would induce the above symptoms. I fed her some 
hay and noted the effects carefully, as well as the condition of the 
food she vomited. With these observations, and the history of 
the case, I had no trouble in diagnosing a thoracic dilatation of 
the esophagus. Advised the owner to sedulously avoid giving 
the animal anything but liquid food or mashes. One night, how- 
ever, the cow got at some wheat straw and ate of it. The dilata- 
tion became filled and she was unable to eject its contents. The 
post-mortem revealed the presence of a sac (the muscular coat of 
the esophagus being ruptured allowed the mucous, or internal 
coat, to escape through the hernia and thus form a pouch), about 
_ three inches above the stomach. The other organs of the body 
reported healthy. 
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J. C. MYERS, JR. 


INTESTINAL INCARCERATION CAUSED BY HEPATIC 
ADHESIONS 


The following is an abstract taken from my note-book, of a 
post-mortem report, which is probably worth describing, as the 
anomalia found in the liver of the subject is, no doubt, exceed- 


ingly rare. 
On the 9th of last October, I was requested to visit a bay car- 
riage gelding, aged 10 years, that had been suffering with colicy 
pains during the foregoing night. On reaching the place, about 
four miles distant, I found the animal dead in the orchard. Upon 
my suggestion the owner authorized me to make an autopsy, 
which resulted in discovering a strangulation of a large portion of 
the small intestines, in a very peculiar manner. The precursory 
cause of this constriction was the existence of an abnormal orifice, 
formed by bands of adhesion, extending from the superior border 
of the right lobe of the liver, in a vertical direction, to the dorsal 
vertebra, attaching themselves at two different points, about two 
inches apart, creating an oval aperture three inches in length. 
The liver itself also entered into the constriction of the opening, 
by being deeply notched between the adhesions. This notch had 
been unquestionably increasing in the course of time, owing to the 
constant traction produced by the weight of the liver, it being sus- 
pended from the spine by the bands of adhesion. The ring was 
remarkably strengthened by a fibrous band encircling its inner 
border, which was very tenacious and served in retaining the ori- 
tice firmly open. Through this orifice about ten feet of the small 
intestines had slipped, where they became incarcerated by being 
hung upon the lower end of the ring (this phenomena may be 
illustrated by hanging a portion of intestines upon a hook), while 
the remainder of the small intestines were behind the liver, sup- 
ported by their mesenteric attachments, consequently suffering no 
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strangulation. The constricted portion of the bowels presented a a n 
dark bluish color, considerably swollen and studded with drops of tion « 
serum on its external coat. The balance of the alimentary canal surfa 
and other visceral organs were in a healthy condition. The ab- may 
dominal cavity contained a small quantity of bloody serum. This acute 
horse always enjoyed perfect health and carried a full supply of 
adipose tissue. pustt 
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— and 
NATURAL AND IRREGULAR FORMS OF THIS DisEASE—INOCULATION AS infla 
A PROPHYLACLIC MEANS OF ITs COMPLICATIONS. J 
(Continued from page 445.) ase! 

VI. may 


One of the most common complications of equine variola is r 


the exaggerated inflammation of the pustules, soon followed mA 

_ lymphangitis and suppurative adenitis. It is often observed + 
the extremity uf the head, upon the lips, and in the nasal cavi- 
ties ; it is also frequent on the extremities ; itis very seldom seen, 
on the contrary, round the genital organs. It seems always miss- 
ing, or at least it has not yet been recorded, upon any other 

_ part of the body. 

When this epi-phenomena takes place, the pustules become 
larger, are surrounded sometimes with large swellings, and in 
oH “sf their centre become suppurative, and at a given time have a su- 


4, i perticial resemblance to glanderous chancres, If they exist in 


* Translated by A. Liautard, M.D,,V.s, 
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the nasal cavities, being accompanied with an intense inflamme- 
tion of the pituitary membrane, with abundant suppuration at its 
surface and tumefaction of the maxillary ganglions, their presence 
may easily induce an error and the case be mistaken for one of 
acute glanders. 

Upon the skin of the lips and the wings of the nostrils the 
pustules of gourme may also, and easier too, suppurate, be hol- 
lowed in the centre, increase in size, become half a centimeter in 
width and in depth, and also for several days resemble exactly 
farcinous ulcers. 

This resemblance is then also increased by the simultaneous 
development of lymphangitis, showing sinuous cords, more or 
less bosselated, between these excavated and suppurating surfaces 
and the surrounding ganglions, which become also the seat of an 
inflammatory swelling more or less painful. 

After a few days the lympangitis suppurates and opens here 
and there upon the most prominent points, so as to resemble a 


series of true chancres. We must acknowledge all this looks much fees, 
like farcy, and can be readily mistaken for the manifestations of = = 
glanderous diathesis. It is not possible now to doubt that all the 7 " 
cases of flying farcy of the face, so readily and easily cured, were am 


but examples of mistaken horse-pox. Even to-day similar errors 
may be made, though the attention of practitioners has been called - 


The deception is as great when the eruption, concentrated upon 
one leg, is also accompanied with suppuration of the pustules, 
with lymphangitis and consecutive adenitis. Itis true that the 
formation of an abscess in a ganglion, soon following, decides the | 
question. Still this is not an absolutely characteristic sign ; for Pak 
it may take place in very exceptional cases of acute glanders, and 
on the other hand, it may be missing in true gourme. The pres- 
ence or absence of this abscess does not constitute a positive sign 
in one case or in the other. 

I had occasion to watch, upon a four-year-old, a similar 
fact, which puzzled me much. Following a pustular eruption on 
the left hind leg, this horse had ulcerous sores on the canon and 


an indurated on the of the leg 
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as far'as the inguinal ganglions, which became indurated and re- 


mained in that condition for some time without suppurating. 
Several times I believed myself in the necessity of condemning 
him. Two reasons stopped me: first, the pus given by the pseudo 
chancres was of good nature ; and second, the animal gave me a 
rare opportunity to gather a long and very interesting observation 
upon the primitive development of glanders. I had the certainty, 
as perfect as possible, that he had never been in contact with a 
glandered horse. After four weeks of quarantine in a box-stall, 
where he remained without treatment, all his wounds had 
cicatrized. But he had lost much flesh, his hairs were dull and 
dry, and there remained quite a large swelling of the leg, an in- 
durated cord at the internal face, up to the thigh—even a small 
inguinal gland and a lameness, which, after having been well 
marked at the time of eruption, had diminished, but yet existed 
without improvement. I became more than ever inclined to look 
at him as a case of spontaneous glanders. 

Even then he was not destroyed. He was sent to a farm, 
turned out daily, ate grass at discretion, and received oats every 
day. Under the influence of this regime he recovered entirely and 
was soon able to resume his work. 

What had taken place? I believe I begin to know it. I did not 
think, of course, any more about spontaneous development of 
glanders. After careful consideration, I believe that he had had, 
following the eruption of gourme, an adhesive lymphangitis, like a 
phlebitis of the same kind. By the formation of an adherent clot 
in one of the large lymphatics, the resorption of the lymph had 
stopped, or at least diminished in the whole leg, causing then a 
swelling and a sensibility, perhaps only from mechanical interfer- 
ence. Then, by degrees, surrounding small vessels had sufficiently 
dilated, the resorption had again started, as in the normal state, and 
the swelling had disappeared, leaving only the indurated lymphatic 
cord, rounded, somewhat smaller, and well defined under the skin. 
This, like those remaining after adhesive closing of a vein, was 
longer in being absorbed. Six months later it was still felt un- 
der the skin. Still, the animal had resumed his work and was in 
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» Close study of the above case brought me to the firm belief 
that such had been the nature and. progress of the phenomena 
described. But to be materially satisfied, dissections of an adhe- 
sive lymphangitis were necessary. 

This anatomical demonstration I soon obtained. .A five-year- 
old, in poor condition, which I was told had gourme about a 
month before, and presented a large swelling of the left anterior 
leg, which had broken with several abscesses, died in our hospital 
of a suppurative pneumonia of the left lung. I dissected his leg 
and found in the middle of the cedema, at the internal face of the 
forearm, a hard cord of the size of a pencil, being a lymphatic 
obliterated by an adherent clot, filling it from a point near the 
knee to the axillary ganglions. These ganglions were also the 
seat of serous infiltration. 

In all probability this horse had had a complicated variola. 
What would have become of this external swelling if he had 
lived? Undoubtedly, as in the first horse, everything would, 
by degrees, have disappeared. Still, it proved the correctness of 
my previous interpretation. 

What can be thought now of those pseudo cases of benignant 
farcy spoken of even in our day ? 

Horse pox, disguised by the inflammation of the pustules and 
of the surrounding lymphatic vessels, may and must be some- 
times mistaken for a manifestation of glanders. 

The possibility of similar errors needs no proving: it has 
been done by Dard and M. Henry Bouley. 

All the complications—pseudo chancres of the pituitary mem- 
brane, of the lips, of the wings of the nostrils, of the skin of the 
legs ; suppurative lymphangitis, with appearance of ulceration upon 
the track of the inflamed vessel ; adenitis, with or without suppur- 
ation, are absolutely without danger by themselves, notwithstand- 
ing their bad aspect. In many circumstances even they do not 
interfere with the progress of the disease of which they are to- 
day one of the forms of resolution. The only exception to make 
is the adhesive lymphangitis, which by itself constitutes a compli- 
cation somewhat serious, on account of the length of time neces- 
sary for its disappearance. 
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In general, these lymphangitises do not endanger life. If they 
do, it is because they are mistaken for glanders. How often this 
must have been the case ! 

It is then very important to vigorously make the diagnosis, as 
from it is the question settled—treatment or destruction of the 
patient. 

Dard, in 1840, in his paper on pemphigoid rhinitis, and M. 
H. Bouley, in 1843, first in his article on herpes phlyctenoides, 
and afterwards in the one on horse pox, have given the differen- 
tial characters of the false chancres and gourme lymphangitis from 
the true manifestations of glanders. I have nothing to add to 
those excellent works; I will simply repeat after him that the 
pathognomonic characters of the two affections are specially ob- 
tained from the quality of the pus, the aspect of the sores, and 
principally from their progress. 

The pus of gourme is always white, thick, creamy and of 
good nature, while that of acute glanders and farcy, the only 
external forms analogous with it, is thin, yellowish, oily, or stri- 
ated with blood, and of muddy urine color. 

The sores of gourme, although hollowed, are always sur- 
rounded and lined at their bottom with granulations, slightly 
projecting outwards, somewhat firm and of brilliant color, and 
very different from true chancres, whose borders are prominent, 
soft, pliable, of bluish red color, with their bottom covered with a 
pultaceous mass, greyish or bloody, then assuming a red livid 
color. 

And again, if one waits a little, he sees the sores of gourme 
soon cicatrized, while the true chancres do not. These increase 
in size, and become deeper a long time before the work of re- 
paration sets in. 

Still, all this remains yet vague, and requires, to be well ap- 
preciated, acertain practical tact and much experience. It is doubt- 
ful if it could be affirmed even then that the most expert practi- 
tioner would hesitate to give his opinion at once. 

There is an experimental test which, in such circumstances, 
may help him—that is, inoculation. It cannot be practised on the 
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healthy subject; and again, even if it was gourme, similar acci- 
“dents may follow the experiment, which would leave the observer 
in the same hesitation. For these reasons equine subjects cannot 
be used for this experiment. 

Upon a bovine subject it presents the double advantage of being 
harmless, and to be so positively demonstrative that no doubt can 
remain. 

Bovines not being apt to become glandered—at least by the 
simple insertion of virus made with the lancet, if the liquid which 
is inoculated is of glanderous nature, the result will certainly be 
negative. With the variolic liquid, on the contrary, taken upon 
a recent eruption, vaccinal pustules will always be developed, 
providing the animal has been virgin of the disease, and those 
pustules cannot be to-day confounded with any other cutaneous 
disease. If, then, a positive result is obtained, no matter how bad 
the sore may have looked, or how bad the character of the sup- 
puration, one will have the complete proof that the affection is 
simple, and will get well by the efforts of nature alone. 

The inoculation of a bovine is an easy means here, economical 
and harmless for the subject of experiment, consequently essen- 
tially practical to decide with certainty the differential diagnosis 
between horse-pox and glanders. I believe, that in this point of 
view, it is called to render assistance in some cases. 

And now, how do the complications above described take 
place? The fundamental condition of their production is evi- 
dently the pyrogenic aptitude so fully developed in the equine 
organism. Under this condition he holds the first rank. All his 
tissues become irritated and suppurate with such facility that the 
simple puncture of a lancet scarcely closes up by first intention. 
Still the physiological quality is not equally marked in all sub- 
jects. There are notable differences between the animals of high 
breed, with fine and elegant construction, whose temperament is 
nervous or sanguine ; and those with heavy and thick form,whose 
disposition is lymphatic. In these last the formation of pus 
is in all similar circumstances much more abundant and developed 
than in the others. And then we see in them the suppurative 

rme, which is more common and more 
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serions. Every practitioner has observed the truth uf this fact. 

The predisposition of the organism of the horse, always 
marked, is still increased when under the influence of variola. 
This is so well proven that gourme has been called specific 
pyogenia. 

But this manifest predisposition, against which, however, 
nothing can be done, is not by itself sufficient to produce in a 
trice all the varied phenomena above considered ; it must, be- 
sides, be assisted and stimulated, so to speak, by an external occa- 
sional influence. In other words, these same phenomena might 
exhibit themselves on all parts of the body, which is not the case. 
They never begin in any other place except the inferior extremity 
of the head and legs, that is on parts exposed to friction or ex- 
ternal violence. Here the food, the bridle, the halter, which, 
rubbing and tearing the summit of the pustules formed in the 
nasal cavities, on the wings of the nostrils, the commissure of 
the lips, the cheeks, ete., produce these accidents ; then the bed- 
ding, the blows of the legs against the slats, etc., which causes 
the same effects ; and perhaps we may add the direct irritating 
effect of the liquids of the bedding which, coming in contact with 
the skin, unprotected by its epidermis, becomes sufficient cause to 
increase the inflammation already existing there. 

It will consequently be of the greatest importance to take 
these facts into consideration when deciding where inoculations 
must be performed, as we have said that there are great probabil- 
ties that the eruptions will be greater at this point. 

A second complication of equine variola, much more rare, but 
sometimes more serious, is the formation of deep abscesses in some 
parts of the economy. It corresponds to what M. Ch. Martin, in 
his paper “ Study on the specific pyogeny called gourme of the 
horse,” has designated as erratic gourme, on account of the 
various regions where these purulent deposits may, be found 
during or towards the end of the disease. He reports fourteen 
cases collected by him since 1854, which are very interesting. 

Abscesses of gourme may indeed be found on every part of 
the body and in all the lymphatic ganglions, deep or superficial. 
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TRANSLATIONS FROM FOREIGN PAPERS 


cutaneous quittors; if the pus has filtrated into the synovial 


‘sheaths, tendinous or articular, it gives rise to tendinous 


synovitis, and to traumatic arthritis. In muscular interspaces 


‘suppuration may become very abundant, weaken the patients, 


spread extensively, give rise to extensive sloughing and terminate 
by septic infection. 

Round the rectum, abscesses may extend towards the depth of 
the cavity into the loose cellular tissue and open in the peritoneum, 
to soon give rise to fatal complications. It is the same for those 
which are formed in the thickness of the abdominal walls, in the 
ganglions of the groin or in the testicular cord after castration. 

Those developed in the thickness of the walls of the chest and 


in the prepectoral ganglions may similarly produce plourtsies, no 
less difficult to cure. 


M. Ch. Martin cites several similar cases. aA ire 

He has found these abscesses in the sub-lumbar and the bron- 
chial ganglions. Probably other practitioners have. I have 
observed several cases myself. 

What are the causes of these abscesses, whose consequences 
are so serious? Such is now the question to solve, as from it 
will come the indications necessary to follow to prevent them 
They all are due to two causes. The first acts in all cases; it 
is the pyogenic attitude of the horse, upon which I have already 
treated. 

The second varies as whether we consider the subcutaneous and 
intermuscular abscesses or those of the lymphatic ganglions. For 
the former it must be a contusion more or less powerful, or some 
violent external action exercised on the region. It may even be 
said that by this means, one could produce experimentally at will 
upon a gourmy horse, similar purulent collections. For the 
latter, the occasional or determining cause, probably unique, is 
the absorption by the lymphatic vessels and the accumulation in 
the ganglions of the phlogogenous products resulting from the 
pathological exudation from the sores, or perhaps contained in the 
purulent cavities, or open externally. This a fact which belongs to 
no special disease. It can take place in all cases where the 
necessary condition of its development is ttt to wit: the 
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_ presence of a pathological liquid at the surface or at the depth of a 
if _ wound for a certain time. 
_ Purulent, or putrid infection may also result from the same 
ee causes, or mechanism, which we have not to consider at present. 
These gourmy abscesses, developed at once under the influence 
of external violence, in a sub-cutaneous part or at a greater 
depth in the lymphatic ganglions, without being very dangerous 
a themselves, may have fatal terminations, by the situation they 
round articular or splanchnic cavities; by the exhaustion 
that they sometimes produce when the suppuration is very 
4 abundant; and also by the general infection of the economy. 
For these reasons it was important to demonstrate as well as pos- 
sible their ordinar, 'y causes. 
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GANGRENOUS MAMMITIS IN A COW—SEPTIC INFECTIOD NTI- 


SEPTIC TREATMENT—RECOVERY. 


th 


By M. GAIGNARD. 


A cow, which had given birth to a fine calf, was about a week 
later found sick. Her right udder was swollen, painful to the 
touch, and from one of the teats ran a bloody serosity. There 
was anorexia, increased respiration and febrile pulse. Two days 
later the symptoms were more serious and more marked, the milk 
had stopped and rumination had ceased. The mamme was red, 
hard, swollen and painful, the teats hard and stiff, giving only a 
reddish serosity and a grumous, thick mass. Notwithstanding 
the treatment of local applications, scarifications, ete,, the disease 
kept on progressing. 

The next day fluctuation was manifest, and on opening, about 
a quart of thick serosity, of chocolate color, and mixed with thick 
membranous debris from the galactophore sinuses, was allowed to 
Gangrene was rapidly the whole organ. 
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Twenty-four hours later the animal was worse, no rumination, 
sanies characteristic, nose dry and watery, pulse small and thready, 


respiration deep and grunting, swelling under the abdomen and 


thorax. Sépticeemic poisoning was rapidly advancing. 

The case demanded prompt treatment. About twenty little 
pouches were made in the gangrenous subcutaneous cellular tis- 
sue, and several drops .of iodurated tincture of iodine, mixed 
with water—one-fifth—were introduced in each of them. The 
same operation was to be repeated during the twenty-four hours 
often enough to use about three ounces of the mixture. The in- 
cisions in the udder were injected with phenic solutions, tonic and 
alcoholic drinks given. The next day nearly the same treatment was 
pursued. Twenty-four hours after the animal began to feel bet- 
ter; her appetite and rumination had returned, and after a short 
time she recovered, but not without giving much anxiety about 
the ‘abscesses and sloughs which followed the injections of iodine. 
The diseased udder slonghed away after thirty-one days, the pro- 
cesses being accompanied at different times by abundant hemor- 
rhages, which undoubtedly must have interfered with the rapid 


EFFECTS OF ESSENCE OF TANACETUM UPON CERTAIN ANIMALS— 
PROPHYLACTIC ACTION OF CHLORAL AND CARBONIC ACID 
AGAINST ITS RABIFIC MANIFESTATIONS. 


‘By H. BENJAMIN. 


These experiments were made by Dr. H. Peyraud. A rabbit 
received in the veins of one ear two drops of the essence. Twenty 
seconds after the animal was thrown into a state of sideration ; he 
jumped forwards, then backwards, and fellinto convulsions. The 
mucous membranes are pale, the ears red and warm, the teeth 
grind against each other, a bloody saliva flows from the mouth, 
the urine and feces escape freely, respiration is accelerated, difti- 
cult, and interrupted by a ais: cry. A stick presented to the 
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animal is seized and bitten with strength. The animal bites his 
paws or the ground upon which he lays. This lasts from fifty 
minutes to an hour, and death from asphyxia would have followed 
had the dose been larger. These symptoms were followed by a 
comatose state, which iasted two or three hours, and then the ani- 


In another experiment, this time upon a bird, which was 


placed under a glass globe where a small piece of cotton wet with 
a few drops of the essence had been placed, the little animal be- 
came agitated, vomited, walked on his hocks, stretched his wings, 
had diarrheic passages, and convulsions well marked. Chloral 
and carbonic acid are powerful agents to overcome these con- 
vulsions. 

A large rabbit received in the pharynx a spray of carbonic 
acid, then five drops of the essence, (a toxic dose) which was fol- 
lowed by another spray of carbonic gas. The convulsions were not 
seen. 

Another rabbit received under the skin an injection of 24 
grammes of chloral. As soon as asleep, three drops of the essence 
were injected into the veins of one ear. Nothing is observed. Six 
minutes afterwards he is killed, without convulsions, by an injec- 
tion of four drops more of the essence. 

Taking the bird which had been thrown into convulsions by 
the other experiment, he was placed under a globe containing 
vapors of chloral. The animal sleeps there for a few minutes, 


_ wakes up, and falls asleep again. 


_ Again, another bird is placed under a globe filled with vapors 
pr chloral. When asleep, he is placed under another containing 
vapors of the essence. He dies without convulsions after remain- 
ing there for an hour. 

Death, says Dr. Peyraud, takes place during the convulsions 
by the suffocating spasms it produces, a fact which: seems to be 
demonstrated in human rabies. 

From these results Dr. Peyraud hopes to have found an anti- 
dote for the development of rabies. 

The remarks of the Doctor conclude with the relation of a case 
o had bee 
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the autopsy of the animal made by a veterinarian. Chloral was 
administered to the man, and no bad results from the bite fol- 
lowed. 

Experiments upon dogs and cats ought to have been made, to 
see if symptoms more similar to those of rabies could be developed 
and stopped in the same manner.—/?ecueil de Medecine Veteri- 
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INTERNAL CHAMPIGNON. 4 


By M. L. FELIZET. 

Under this name the author speaks of the diseased condition of 
the spermatic cord, after castration above the superior opening 
of the inguinal canal. 

The symptoms are described as follows: Vertebral column 
supple to pressure. Locomotion behind slightly difficult. The 
animal lays down willingly, but his appetite is delicate; his flank 
is corded ; a fistulous tract, rebellious to treatment, remains in the 
inguinal region, from which flows a yellowish suppuration. Noth- 
ing abnormal can be detected by rectal examination, except that — 
it is a little more sensitive to pressure on the diseased side. 


The return to work too soon after the operation is considered = 


as the cause of it. 

The treatment consists in poultices on the sacro-lumbar 
region ; anodyne rectal injections; opiate and chloral, with oil 
of hyosciamus, are applied by friction upon the inguinal region ; 
rest. If this fails, throw the animal down; freely open the fis- 
tulous tract ; introduce the hand, well oiled, into the inguinal 
canal; take hold of the tumor, and remove it. 

Among the cases reported in connection with the subject is 
that of a five-year-old, which had been castrated, and which was 
returned to work about ten days after. Consulted three months 
later, the animal presented the following conditions : Mucous mem- 
brane pale; hairs of the mane easily pulled out; head carried 
low; ears cold and drooping; abdominal legs swollen; a mon- 


strous swelling of abdomen. The animal was destroyed a 
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hernia of the left side. 


i has existed for at least six months. 
to the great risk of the operation, the colt is thrown down, 


in 
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few nee after, and at the post mortem an internal champignon, 
attached to the strings of the right cord, was found in the abdom- 
inal cavity, weighing no less than 120 = 
—fecueil Medecine Veterinaire. 


A thirty-months-old stallion is affected ‘with a Lewd inguinal 
It is easily reducible, and when reduced 
the inguinal ring allows the introduction of four fingers brought 
together. The testicle on that side cannot be felt. The hernia 
His owner consenting 


By M. P. CourrTIAL. 


his and the atrophied 


The animal is 


put on back, the hernia reduced, 
testicle is then felt as it comes down the ring. 


left hind low is secured with a rope carried As the 
— left clam is cut off, the animal makes a violent effort, and the 
intestine protrudes through the ring, soon hanging down to the 
hock. With rapidity the horse is thrown down again and se- 
cured ; the intestine is returned carefully into the abdomen, and 
the alee of the wound, brought together again, are secured by a 
clam above the place where the first one had been. The animal 
shows slight colicky pain, but otherwise does well. Eleven days 
after the second clam fell off, and the horse made a perfect 
recovery. 

In conclusion the author says: “ To remove the clams after 


castration in hernia, never carry the hind leg forward, as by it 


pressure is made upon the intestinal mass, and possibly the intes- 
tine may enter the ring and tear off the cicatrix, which is not yet 
strong enough to resist it. Secondly—It is better to let the clam 
fall by itself, as in umbilical hernia, as then the cicatrix is suffi- 
ciently strong to resist the weight of the intestines.—Journal de 
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IMPERFORATE HYMEN—TWO CASES: ONE INA MARE, 
THE OTHER IN A COW. 


First Case.—When laying down, a red tumor, with its mu- ee 
cous covering, mistaken for the vagina, is observed in a seven- tes 
months-old filly. The examination revealed the following _ i 
conditions: The animal standing up, nothing abnormal is noticed = 
on inspecting the vulva. Introducing the hand into the vagina, — ee 
beyond the meatus urinarius, is felt a true septum, completely __ 
imperforate, placed on the limit of the vulva and vagina, 
must be the part noticed for a prolapsus vagine. Trying to 
lacerate it with the fingers, and failing in the attempt, the animal __ i 
is thrown down, and as soon as she is in the recumbent position, ; 
the tumor makes its appearance. It is round, of the size of an 
apple, and protrudes through the vulva. Its surface is covered 
with a mucous tegument of a pale color; it has the feeling of a 
pouch, with thin walls, and is in continuity with the walls of the 
vagina; it also seems to have fluid The 
membrane being divided, and then excised, a certain quantity of 
viscous, pale, greyish fluid escaped. The mare had no further 


By Pror. DEGIVE. 


moveable contents. 


trouble. 


Second Case.—A yearling heifer has for several days made — 
slight expulsive efforts; her appetite has diminished; the excre- 
meuts are hard and coated. Several days after her efforts at ex- 
pulsion have increased, with nearly complete loss of appetite ; 
foeces hard, coated, and sometimes bloody ; urine very ammonia- 
cal, and dropping with each expulsive effort. Suspecting a tu- 
mor or an abscess of the pelvis, rectal examination is made. A 
long, ovoid tumor is then felt, extending from the posterior part 
of the pelvis forward in the abdomen. The finger, introduced — 
into the meatus urinarius, enters with difficulty, being compressed 
by the tumor. 
hemispherical, and situated immediately in front of the urinary = 
meatus. The posterior wall of this tumor is formed of two mem- cs 
branes ; the posterior is is insicit eae and has two oval openings, © 
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Vaginal exploration shows this tumor to be iin 
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480 ‘COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES OF A. V.C. 


separated by a median pillar; the anterior is complete, adheres 
to the pillar of the first, and protrudes through the openings of 
the first. “On account of the narrowness of the vagina, and the 
difficulty to introduce a sharp instrument into it, puncture of the 
tumor is made with the enterotome; the operation is followed 
by the expulsion of a thick, sticky, ard pale fluid. All the 
functions returned.— Annales de Bruxelles. 


—_— INT EXERCISES OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGR 


On Friday evening, Feb. 27th, 1880, the commencement ex- 
___ ercises of the American Veterinary College were held in Chick- 
i ee ering Hall, on Fifth Avenue corner 18th Street, New York City. 
an The audience filled this large hall before the hour for the opening 
of exercises had arrived, and, while being entertained with excel- 
a lent music from Grafulla’s Band, awaited with eager anticipation 
the entrance of the Board of Trustees, Faculty and graduatins 
class. If the presence of many of the foremost scientists, philan- 
thropists and merchants of this country, combined with the attend- 
ance of a large number of New York’s fairest ladies, is any 
evidence of the interest which the public have come to feel in 
the subject of veterinary science, then our future success is fully 
guaranteed. Prof. D. B. St. John Roosa delivered the address 
to the graduating class, consisting of eighteen members, compli- 
menting them on having chosen a profession offering so rich a 
_ field for labor, investigation and advancement. The President of 
. - the Board of Trustees, Samuel Marsh, Esq., conferred the degree 
of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery on the following gentlemen: 


Bailey, George H., Portland, Me. 
Boyd, Henry B., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Cochran, David W., N. Y. City. 
_ Foote, Hubert T., N. Y. City. 

f Gerth, Jr., Julius, Newark, N. J. 
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Hanshew, Jr., Elisha, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Hornblower, Walter H. Arlington, Mass. 
Levi, Emile S., Dubuque, Iowa. 
Light, Daniel K., Lebanon, Pa. 

Mattison. Mahlon G., Pittstown,N.J. 
Roberge, Franklin P., N. Y. City. 
Rose, William H., Stapleton, N. Y. 
Weeks, Arthur P., Ellenville, N.Y. 
| Edgar R.., Mass. 
William L., Bermuda. stig 


Two of the graduates, not having attained their majority, 
received certificates of examination, entitling them to their degree 
when of age. They were: 

Cowhey, Thomas C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ralph W., Fanwood, 


Prof. A. A. Holcombe presented the prizes, which consisted 
of, first, a gold medal, offered by the Board of Trustees for the 
best graduation examination, and awarded to Thomas C. Cowhey ; 
secondly, the Alumni Association prize, consisting of standard 
veterinary works (Fleming’s) handsomely bound in Turkish mo- 
rocco, given for the second best examination, and won by Hubert 
T. Foote; thirdly, a gold medal given by the N. Y. State Veter- 
inary Society for the best practical examination passed before a 
special Board of Examiners appointed from the Society, and 
awarded to Elisha Hanshew; fourthly, Prof. Liautard’s prize of 
a French case of surgical instruments, for the best anatomical 
preparations, and won by Elisha Hanshew ; fifthly, a silver medal, 
presented by Prof. Liautard, to the junior student passing the 
best examination in anatomy, and won by John Dongherty, of 
N. Y. City. 

The Valedictory was delivered by E. R. Wing, of the gradu 
ating class; when, after the benediction had been pronounced by | 
Rev. A. C. Moorehouse, the assemblage dispersed, congratulating 
the Trustees and Faculty upon the flattering success which had tes oe 
attended their year” s work. ha * 
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REVIEW 


a: We are indebted to Prof. A. A. Holcombe for a copy ou his 
Laminitis,” and feel constrained to say that this “ contribution 
to veterinary pathology ” merits more than a passing notice. 
et The pamphlet presents a very neat and pleasing appesrance, 
but, unfortunately, it is not free from typographical errors. If 
we except these and a slight ambiguity of minor importance in 
- as one or two places, there can be but little objection to the general 
lak tone and style of this monogram. 
The author points oxt the imperfections of the name of “ lami- 
nitis,” as it is universally applied, but from its long use allows 
the term to be continued as the appellation of this disease, it only 
__ being necessary, as hinted, for the practitioner to avoid treating 
ie Ee as pure laminitis such lesions as “ simple congestion of the lam- 
peditis,” &c., &e. 
In detailing the etiology, Prof. Holcombe evinces more care 
and accuracy than have previous writers, in drawing the distinc- 
fe ee between those causes which are predisposing or exciting ; 
and i in reverting to the absurdity of the instantaneous recovery of 
the lungs, &c., at the expense of the feet, in what is called metas- 
 tatic laminitis. His delineation of the symptoms is clear and 
correct. We have never witnessed the rapid growth of side-bones, 
e the existance of caries as complications or sequele of lami- 


: nitis, but they do, of se, readily take place and are interesting 
phenomena. 
mee The reasons give.  r the turning up of the toe and the con- 


: — vexity of the sole look very plausible, and in fact, seem to us 
more in accordance with the true pathological conditions than all 
previous theories. We are not prepared, however, until after 
more careful and extended study of the subject, to indorse his 
views ; nor are we, at present, able to cine ul refute his con- 


clusions. 
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think he shows the inefficiency of the causes adduced by these 
who have preceded him to account for those two conditions, i. e., 
turning up of the toe and convexity of the sole. 

The remedial treatment is up to the highest knowledge of the 
profession at the present day, but it would have added very ma- 
terially to the work had the author inserted the result of others’ 
experience as to the prophylaxis of parturient laminitis. 

The objections to watering when warm apply if reference is 
had to any considerable quantity of water. It iscruelly inhuman, 
however, to withold from a horse, no matter how warm, from 
four to six mouthfuls of water, the exhibition of which will not 
be productive of evil results. 

The wood-cuts serve remarkably well to illustrate the writer’s 
position. We regard the work as a valuable adjunct to the liter- 


ature on this subject. sis: 
C. B. M. 


MEETING OF THE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE AMERICAN 
VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The last regular meeting of this Association for the session of ey 
*79~80 was held in the lecture-room of the College on Saturday 
afternoon, Feb. 21st 1880, the President in the chair and nearly , 
every member present. After the roll-call, on motion of Dr. ke 
McLean, reading of the minutes of the preceding meeting was _ 
dispensed with. The committee on prize, consisting of the 
donor, Dr. McLean, Dr. Coates and the President, reported that | 
the prize had been unanimously awarded to Mr. Geo. H. Bailey, ae fia . 
of Portland, Maine, for his paper on “ The different breeds of 
American horses, their uses and liability to disease.” The Presi-— 
dent, Prof. Holcombe, made the presentation address, in which he 
said; “ Mr. Bailey: It has been determined by the ater 
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that the paper which you presented this Association during the 


MONTREAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


present session, exhibited evidence of having received the deepest 
study, widest reading and most extensive inquiry and research of 
all that were read. 
parage the merits of the other papers in competition, [ compli- 
ment you on the ability which you have shown as a writer on so 
interesting a subject as that of which you treated. On the part 
of this Association and in the name of the donor, I assure you it 
affords me the greatest pleasure to present you with this most 
handsome case of post mortem instruments, and while I trust you 
may but seldom have occasion to use them on your own patients, 
let me hope their presence may ever serve to remind you of the 
many happy hours we have spent here together, that they shall 
always testify to the kind respect which we all entertain for you, 
and for all time prove a most gratifying reminiscence of the time 


While I have no desire in the least to dis- 


which you have so successfully spent in obtaining a knowledge 
which shall qualify you to expend the rest of your life in a labor 
of love and, we hope, of pleasure.” Mr. Bailey, in cordial terms, 
thanked the Chair, the Association, and the donor for the honor 
done him, and assured all, that in the future, as in the past, he 
should ever strive to be worthy their kindest regards. After pro- 
viding for the granting of the Association’s certificates of member- 


The usual fortnightly meeting, held on Thursday evening, was 
unusually interesting. The chair was occupied by Professor Mc- 
Eachran. Mr. Henry Quimby, of Rochester, N. Y., was elected, 
and Mr. Henry Metcalf, Hudson, was proposed for membership. 

The first paper was read by Mr. Richard Price, on the death 
of a horse caused by the too free application of coal oil. 

Mr. A. W. Harris, Ottawa, read a very interesting paper on 
glanders, in which its contagious nature, incurable character and 
communicability from the horse to all animals, cattle excepted, 
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were explained. He also pointed out that not only animals, bat ae 
men became inoculated ; hence this was a disease which claimed _ 


the attention not only of veterinarians, as such, but sanitarians and | 


philanthropists should see that this disease was properly dealt with _ 


by the authorities, and wherever it occurs the animals should, after — 


proper examination by competent persons, be destroyed. ae 
pointed out the different diseases which might be mistaken for 
glanders, and urged his fellow students to study the disease care- 
fully, as mistakes sometimes occurred by the disease not Site 
recognized, and serious losses entailed by the blunder. 4 


A most interesting discussion ensued, which elicited valuable 


information. 


The Chairman being asked what the law of Canada was with 


regard to this disease, replied that this disease being a contagious 


one, was included in the provisions of the “Act to provide against — 
infectious or contagious diseases affecting animals,” May 15th, 
1879, in which section 2 provides that all such diseases be at once 
reported to the Minister of Agriculture ; and in case of malicious 
or fraudulent concealment of the existence of such disease, the 
person so acting is liable to a fine of two hundred dollars. 

No. 3 provides that if any person keep or graze any animal 
known by him to be infected by such a disease, in or upon any 
forest, wood, moor, beach, marsh, common, waste land, open field 
or roadside, is liable, on conviction, to a fine of two hundred 
dollars. 

No. 4 provides that any person bringing, or attempting to 
bring, into any market, fair, or other place, any animal known by 
him to be infected or laboring under such an infectious or conta- 
gious disorder, shall, on conviction thereof, forfeit and pay for 
any such offence a sum not exceeding two hundred dollars. 

It will thus be seen that ample provision is made for suppress- 
ing and stamping out such diseases. 

After the close of the discussion, the following important 
resolutions were unanimousiy passed : 

Resolved, That this Association has learned with pleasure that 
it is intended by the Council of Agriculture to apply to Parlia- 


ment i during the coming session for a bill for the protection of 
Ge 
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VETERINARY HONORS. 


the veterinary profession in this Province, and that it is the unani- 
mous opinion vf this Association that such a bill is much needed, 
and will be the means not only of raising the status of the profes- 
sion, but will prevent much suffering and injury to animals from 
the ignorant and cruel practices of quackery. 

Resolved, That this Association recognises the necessity for 
some steps being taken to form a Dominion Association, so that 
as a united body, yearly or half-yearly meetings could be held, at 
which questions relating to the general interests of the Profession 
could be discussed, and further, that in the opinion of this Asso- 
ciation the present disunited condition of the Profession, and the 
want of a Dominion Association is injurious to it, and not only 
lessens its influence, but retards its progress. 

ftesolved, That circulars be issued by this Association to 
meinbers of the Profession in the several Provinees, asking them 
to co-operate in the formation of such an Association, and a meet- 
ing be called at the city of Ottawa at as early a date as will suit 
the convenience of the majority. 

After votes of thanks being passed to the essayists, the meet- 
ing adjourned. 

At next meeting Mr. Brown and Mr. Baker will read papers. 
—Gazette, Montreal. 


VETERINARY HONORS. 


The profession will nv doubt be gratified to learn of the ap- 3 
pointment of C. P. Lyman, M.R.O.V.S., late Professor of 


Veterinary Medicine in the Agricultural College of Massachu- 
setts, to the position of Veterinary Surgeon to the United States 
Department vf Agriculture, at Washington. At present he is 
engaged in determining the extent to whick pleuro-pneumonia 


exists in our Eastern and Middle States. igi 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


HYDROPHOBIA, 


The Philadelphia papers of Jan. 28th contained an account 
of the death of Mrs. Mary R. Lindermier from hydrophobia. A 
strange dog bit herslightly on the finger some six weeks before 
she developed symptoms of the disease. She was treated with 
woorara, but it only served to moderate the terrible spasms which 
became so powerful at times during her delirium, that she could 


scarce be kept from injuring herself and attendants. sgh 


Tae Leeistature of the State of New York has passed a bill 
appropriating the sum of $35,000 to be applied in continuing the 
work of the pleuro-pneumonia cattle commission. 


A BILL amen THE DISEASES OF DOMES" Pic ATED ANIMALS. 


[Special Dispatch to the World.) 


Wasuineton, F>bruary 23.—Representative Le Fevre’s bill 
for the suppression of infections and coutagious diseases of domes- 
ticated animals provides for a Board of Commissioners to consist 
of the Commissioner of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Secretary of State. It is to employ a veterinary 
surgeon who is to draft such rules as he may deem necessary for 
the suppression of any outbreak, which upon the approval by the 
board are to be certified to the Governor and Veterinary Surgeon 
of the State wherein the disease prevails. Upon their acceptance 
by the Governor the Commissioners are to appropriate such a 
sum as may be deemed necessary for the purchase and slaughter 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


of all diseased animals, provided that a sum not exceeding one- 
half the value of a healthy animal is to be allowed. Should the 
sum first awarded not be sufficient to eradicate the disease, an 
additional amount may be allowed. Any State failing to adopt 
the prescribed regulations within two years from the passage of 
this act is to be debarred from its benefits. The sum of $100,- 
000 is appropriated for carrying out the act. The supplemental 
act for adoption by States provides that upon the outbreak of any 
infectious disease in other States so connected that animals may 
be transported in a compartively short time, the Governor is to 
issue a proclamation prohibiting the importation into the State of 
all animals belonging to the class affected. This prohibition is 
also to extend to all articles in a fresh state, except butter, cheese 
and milk, but it is not to affect the trade in perfectly dry or well 
salted hides, wool, hair, tallow, perfectly air-dried bones and horns, 
and hoofs free from soft animal matter. As soon as any case 
occurs within the State the owner of the animal is to inform the 
Governor, who is te dispatch a veterinary surgeon to investigate 
the disease. The owner must not slaughter the animal until the 
nature of the malady has been determined by the surgeon. Upon 
receiving the report of the surgeon the Governor is to issue a 
proclamation prohibiting the removal of all animals of the class 
affected from the locality in which the outbreak occurred, and to 
authorize such quarantine measures as he may deem expedient. 
He is also to notify the President of the National Board and 
ask the co-operation of that board. All measures for the suppres- 
sion of diseases are to be determined by the surgeon of the 
N: ional Board and the surgeon appointed by tle Governor. 
They may prepare such rules as they may deem expedient, with 
such penalties as will compel a faithful compliance, and on ap- 
proval by the Governor these rules are to have the force of law. 
The Governor, on the presentation of satisfactory evidence of 
the complete suppression of the disease, , is to issue his proclama- 


tion suspending all quarantine measures. __ 
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ARMY VETERINARY SURGEONS. ie 


Editor Veterinary Review : 

Since you have been so kind as to call the attention of the 
Government and the profession to the condition of the army, as 
regards the veterinary service, let me ask, through your columns, 
to direct attention to a point which seems to have been overlooked 
The determination of the War Department to accept only regu 
larly qualified Veterinary surgeons hereafter is a great improve- 
ment in the right direction, but the question remains whether or 
not proper measures have been taken to secure the services of 
such men. It is not enough that the declaration be made to em- 
ploy only educated surgeons, but such provision must be made 
that they can, without injustice to themselves, accept of the posi- 
tions offered. In the first place, the remuneration is not sufficient 
to secure the best men, for a private practice of seventy-five dol- 
lars a month can soon be established by any moderately talented 
veterinarian, while he has the prospect of a further and continual 
increase of patronage. Secondly, the veterinary surgeon is em- 
ployed asa civilian, and receives no rank whatever, being, in reali 
ty, unconnected with the service except in the capacity of a con- 
tractor; no matter how talented he may be nor how rapid his 
progress in the acquirement of knowledge, he has no opportunity 
for professional advancement, unless he finds it in private life. 
Such a condition of affairs must certainly serve to greatly impair 
the efficiency of this branch of the service, for there is nothing to 
stimulate the surgeon to rise above a routine practitioner who 
sees in his work only the meagre living which his limited salary 
affords. 

Lastly, and the overlooked point in question, why does the 
Government require a candidate for the position of veterinary 
surgeon to repair to the point where the regiment is stationed, 
and there undergo an examination before he can know that he 
has a chance of being accepted? This seems like surrounding 
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an undesirable position with insurmountable difficulties and yet 
asking some one to sacrifice himself by trying to take it. When 
you consider that most of the graduates that are likely to apply 
for these positions in the army, reside in the Eastern and Middle 
States, you will readily understand what a hardship it must be for 
the candidate to travel two or three thousand miles, at an expense 
of from fifty to one hundred dollars, in that he may present him- 
self in competition for the position, without even the guarantee 
that the place will not be filled before his journey is completed. 
What inducement can the veterinarian have to apply for so un- 
certain a position! Why cannot the candidate for the position, 
now that he must be a graduate in good standing, have his quali- 
fications considered nearer home, (at Washington, for instance) so 
that no possibility can exist of his making a journey only to find 
that he is too late or rejected, and compelled to return at a loss of 
money and time that most cannot afford ? 
willing to sacrifice his prospects of professional success and ad- 
vancement to the advantage of his Government, ought not unnec- 


If the veterinarian is 


cessary obstacles at least be removed from the beginning of his 


course? I cannot see that the Government makes a single sacri- 
fice, or effort even, to secure better veterinary surgeons, for in 

the past it has employed unqualified men on the same terms and on 

the same conditions that it now offers to the educated prac- 

titioner. If the educated man is more worthy of hire than his | 
unfortunate predecessor, he is also worthy of a greater remunera- 

tion. Let the Government of the United States render justice to 

her army veterinarians, and in a short time the service will be 

equal to any in the world. 


A VETERINARIAN. 


To the Editor of the American Veterinary Review : 


service of the army of the United States is in process of con- 
struction, I venture to ) make a few remarks on ate sabjert, hoping 


Sir :—Hearing that a new army warrant for the veterinary 
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thereby to ventilate the matter more thoroughly, and, more par- 
ticularly, to induce some graduated military veterinary surgeon 
to raise his voice and bring before the profession the grievances 
of that particular branch of the service. 

The following passage is taken from the Veterinary Journal, 
of England, August, 1879, page 139, written by its able and 
gentleman-like editor, Geo. Fleming, Esq., V.S., 2d Life Guards: 

“ Although the expense of living in the cavalry is higher 
than in other branches, yet veterinary surgeons under the new 
rates can afford to live at mess, be otherwise comfortable with a 
salary of £250 yearly, no rent, no taxes or rates to pay, fuel, 
light and servants found, and no forage to purchase. It is his 
own fault, if a young man cannot afford to live well in the army.’ 

I fully endorse the above, and consider the life of a British 
Army V.S. an enviable one: he is well paid; his two horses are 
fed; he gets fuel, light, servant and lodgings free; he holds Her 
Majesty’s Commission, and is therefore an officer and a gentleman ;_ 
he wears a rich uniform; is on intimate terms with his brother 
officers ; his social position is good; he lives in a large garrison 
town ; his promotion is sure ; he gets a liberal pension for loss of 
health or long service; in case of death, his widow is provided 
for; his manual labors are nil, as he is provided with a subordinate 
(Farrier Sergeant) who dispenses and administers medicines and 
sees that his superior ofticer’s instructions are fully carried out ; 
in fact, his life is a fac-simile of his professional brethren in the 
European armies, if not a great deal better. 

Let us now turn to those persons practicing at veterinarians in 
the United States military service, if such a department has an 
existence. 

Yankee military authorities are somewhat boastful of their 
superiority and general army efficiency ; for their sakes, let us 
hope this does not include their military veterinary service. Is 
there a principal veterinary official, if so, does he possess any 
professional qualification? Where are his annual reports, his 
statistics as to annual losses, causes and rates of death, general 
health of animals employed in military service, rejected animals 
unfit for service, etc., etc.? Ihave never heard of such a docu- 
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ment from the American Wa ar Oftice, although such are anually | 
published in all European armies. What is the social and pro- 
fessional status of Uuited States Army Veterinary Surgeons? 
For, as far as I can learn, qualified practitioners are rare in the 
Yankee Cavalry. “Sick animals invariably die in the service,” 
_ therefore the loss must be comparatively enormous for want of 
proper professional skill. His position is stated by one military 
authority to be that of a civilian performing a certain military 
duty. By another, he is an enlisted man, ranks as Sergeant 
- Major with a meagre salary, and, as far as I can learn, no extra 
~ allowances, no forage, servants, quarters, etc. Now of all sheer 
nonsense, to expect a respectable young man with sufficient money 
and education to go to college for two or three years, graduate in 
a scientific profession, and then accept a position (indefinitely) at 
best as non-commissioned officer in a cavalry regiment ; and if he 
happens to be driven by necessity to that course, what are the 
results? Does he take an interest in professional details? Are 
yee his instructions likely to be properly carried out by his subordinate 
Pata (if he has any)? Who will be his companions. He is by his pro- 
| fenahaial education above those in the ranks. His unenviable 
a position places him beneath those who are his equals in Europe ; 
and if he should attempt to maintain his social position, the result 
aa may be anticipated. And it must be remembered that American 
i _— ¢avalry are mostly stationed at isolated forts, where officers are 
we chiefly dependent on one another for social amusements. The 
ae social and pecuniary position occupied by private professional 
practitioners is surely and rapidly improving, more particularly 
in the United States. The recent rule of not accepting any but 
_— gentlemen for the service, is sheer nonsense and will 
remain a dead letter, owing to the grievances which I have endeav- 
aaa to point out. Treat the veterinary surgeon as a graduated 
scientitic medical practitioner, and in a similar manner to the 
European Veterinary Medical Service, give him a position and 
relative rank as a commissioned officer, and like them provide for 
his future welfare in case of ill-health, injuries and long service, 
and the result cannot be otherwise than satisfatory. The present 
ordinates to their proper 
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superior veterinary officers, and rank as in the British army (Far- 
rier Sergeants). 

Why are the various schgols silent? And also any qualified 
military veterinary surgeon, those being mostly interested, should 
make it their business to ventilate their wrongs, endeavor to raise 
the standard of their profession. And at this critical period, is 
there not a corner in the United States Military Gazettes for the 
veterinary surgeons to raise their voices # eat 

Apologizing for trespassing on your valuable space, | 

Yours truly, 


Editor American Veins Review : 


I desire to correct an inference of yours in your last issue, and 
state plainly that my position as veterinary surgeon to the “ Penn. 
Board of Agriculture ” does not in any way connect me with the 
action of the State authorities in dealing with contagious pleuro- 
pneumonia. Iam not the “ our surgeon,” who is treating con- 
tagious pleuro-pneumonia with “ the fumes of burning sulphur,” 
nor have Iany sympathy whatever with aay but the most strin- 
gent measures in dealing with this scourge. The actions of Mr. 
Edge, as “ special agent ” of the Governor are not necessarily en- 
dorsed by the members or officers of the Penn. Board of Agricul- 
ture since the capacities in which he acts are enfirely distinct from 
each other. 

Be kind enough to give this reply publicity in your journal, 
as I do not wish the unenviable position of *‘ our surgeon” forced 
upon me by the profession. 

February 12th, 1880. MRR Micuenrr, D.V.S. 


Editor Review : 


As the Review has published from time to time, articles 
that reflect on my personal integrity—as well as the manner in 
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which I became a member of the veterinary profession, I trust it 
will give space for a very brief article by way of reply. There 
is no form of literature so cheap as calumny, and none that a 
professional man can better allow to pass unnoticed; and were it 
not for the fact that the Revmw seemingly gives sanction to these 
articles by tacitly handing them out to the public, I would not 
think it necessary to give them a second thought. 

In these articles a labored effort is put forth to show that 
there was some dishonorable practice on the part of the Ontario 
Veterinary College in conferring a degree on me with less than 
the proper requirements: that mine was a case of premature 
delivery. Now let us take the American Veterinary College as 
a standard of comparison for judging of honorable graduation, 
I believe none of these articles have insinuated that it is open to 
the charge of partiality or half-way work with its students, and 
what this institution would do, may be looked upon as orthodox. 
With this fact before us, let us look a little into my own history 
in connection with that institution. 

I went to the American Veterinary College in December, 
1875, for the purpose of entering as a student. Before entering 
the class I advised with the vitesse (and present Editor of the 
Rzview,) as to whether I had best take all the lectures of the 
course during the remainder of the session, which had then been 
in progress some weeks. His advice was to omit a part of the 
lectures: those on portions of the subject I had studied during a 
previous college course, with better facilities than were offered by 
the American College. Accordingly I acted on this advice. But 
before doing so I inquired whether this omission would in any 
way interfere with my graduation the following year, should I 
decide to return to the institution to complete the course: to 
which inquiry I received the answer, “it will not:” that I 
would not of course be exempt from examination on these sub- 
jects, but the omission would in no way be a bar to my eligibility 
to examination for the degree of the College, when I should have 
completed another year’s study. I continued in the College till 
the close of the session. Less than a week before I left N. Y., 
I had another conversation with the Dr. on the probability of my 
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return the following year. During this conversation I was cor- 
dially and courteously asked to return and take my degree at the — 
end of the next year. The inducement was presented to me, that — 
a desirable position could probably be obtained in the College. 
This was my status in the American College at the close of the 
session of 1875-6. Itake it for granted, the Dr. acted in per- 
fectly good faith with me. 

In the autumn of 1876, I started east for the purpose of spend- 
ing a second year in a veterinary college. I had not yet made a 
selection of an institution, but had decided to visit the colleges at 
Toronto and Montreal before going to N. Y., should I finally de- 
cide to go there. Aftér spending a day in the Ontario College, I 
decided to remain there during the winter. One of the principal 
causes that induced me to make this choice was the fact that the 
college year continued a month or six weeks later than that of the 
American, thus affording me so much longer time for study. I 
remained here till April, °77, when I completed the course and 
took my degree. Now was there anything irregular or dishonor- 
able in this, either on my own part or that of the Ontario College ? 
The facts are, if I had chosen to doso, I could have taken my 
examination at the American with at least a month less time for 
preparation than [had at the Ontario. Ido not say this with 
any intention to disparage the American College, but because it is 
the simple truth which justice demands. 

Now why all this outcry? Had I done as I was solicited to 
do, by the authorities of the American College, I certainly would 
have been regarded by the friends of that institution as an honor- 
able member of the profession; why my preference for acquain- 
ting myself with the methods of another institution, and takinga _ 
month more time for preparation should render me less so, is - 
question whlch I am quite willing to leave to the judgment of 
all fair-minded men. 

After all this is said, the important question with either insti- 
tution should be, and I believe 7s, the capabilities of the applicant 
for a degree. The prescribed two years in either of the colleges 
does not signify so much as some of these “ wise men (!) from the 
East,” would seem to believe. I knew students in both the Amer- 
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ican and Ontario Colleges who would reflect no credit on their 
alma mater, should they take the remainder of the present cen- 
tury to prepare for professional work. The only standard by 
which men can be correctly judged is what they have sccom- 
plished. 

I do not like to refer to my own professional achievements, 
but the coarse and ungentlemanly manner in which I have been 
assailed, demands that a word or two be said on this subject. I 
may say the years that have passed since my graduation have not 
been spent in idleness. During this time some of my lines of 
work have been pushed far beyond the point attempted to be 
reached in the instruction of either of the colleges in which I 
studied. During the past year I had under my instruction twenty 
young men, who, in point of scholarly attainments, were second 
to no class it has ever been my privilege to meet in a veterinary 
college. Such an interest has been awakened in the profession 
through courses of lectures given at the Agricultural College, to 
students who were desiring instruction in veterinary science, that 
the organization of a special school become « necessity. Such a 
school has been organized with every prospect of success. 

No one knows better than myself that there is yet much to do 
to bring the institution to the degree of excellence that is to be 
desired: and no one knows better the fact that it has many and 
important advantages, that give ample ‘promise of great good. I 
have doubtless not done so much as might have been accomplished 
by some other member of the profession, but to have made this 
beginning in a State the live stock interest of which is about dou- 
ble that of all the New England States put together, and where 
there was not the nucleus of a profession to start from, is a work 
that has for me the elements of encouragement, to say the least. 

I have a personal acquaintance with nearly every prominent 
breeder in the State; have mingled with them in their conven- 
tions and frequently given addresses before them. The rapidity 
with which Iowa has come to the front rank as a stock-growing 
State, shows these men to be intelligent and energetic. If I am 
the professional impostor that “ these mine accusers” would have 
the world believe me, then they pay a high compliment to my 
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form of petition, “ Lord bless me ¢ and ies wife, my son John 
wife, us four and no more.” 


shrewdness. 


For he who can sustain before bodies 


of men, his classes and associate professors, on vain and empty 
pretensions, must be a man of more‘ability than he who does the 


same thing by fair and hono rable means. 


to the profession of “ genius,’ 


While I lay no claim 
> I believe my work may be taken as 


a fair average of that done by my former classmates in college. 
Why I should be selected from among all these as the special tar- 
get for every irresponsible man who is willing to throw dirt from 
behind an anonymous signature, will be best understood by those 


who best know the meaning of the word envy. 


not claim 


I do 


exemption from fair and honorable criticism, but I do claim that 
some of these articles bear upon them the stamp of malevolence, 
much better defined than an honest purpose to further the inter- 


conduct. 


ests of the veterinary profession. Every one engaged in this work 
knows something of the difficulties under which we labor in bring- 
ing about a proper recognition of the profession. 
added to these expected difficulties, the opposition that springs 
from jealousy and rivalry, no matter how feeble and obscure the 
source, the work is by so much complicated. 
standard of measurement sufficiently delicate to detect any effect 
from this opposition to my work, the want of evil fruits does not 
in any way abate the guilt that attaches to such unprofessional 


When there is 


While I have no 


Much is now being said of the “ low condition of the veterin- 


ary profession ” 


in this country. 


Richland, lowa, Feb. 13, 1880. 


I would recommend as a whole- 


ment by some of the professional brethren of that stereotyped 


and 


M. 


[We had scarce considered it necessary to inform readers of 


the Review, that the editor in no wise agrees with the sentiments 
of all cor respondents, and does not hold himself ee for 
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their statements. The pages of the Review are ever open to both 
sides of professional questions. The question upon which the 
above correspondent writes, has received no attention nor express- 
ion of opinion from us heretofore, and at present we only desire 
to correct what might lead to a mistaken impression if we remained 
silent. The American Veterinary College concedes all students 
from Agricultural Colleges allowance for time spent in the study 
of chemistry, and has never graduated, nor offered to graduate, 
any student that has not attended two courses of lectures on adl 
the subjects taught. Mr. Stalker omitted other branches 
than chemistry while a student at the A.V.C.,and would not have 
been admitted to the examinations for graduation on the comple- 
tion of one other session. The Faculty appointing power resides 
alone with the Board of Trustees, while the positions of House Sur- 
geon and Assistant House Surgeon are awarded by competition. 
sa Ep. A. V. R.] 


a ' PRELIMINARY OFFICE INSTRUCTION TO STUDENTS OF es 


Since the subject of veterinary education is receiving so 
much attention, both here and abroad, I desire to say something 
in regard to the primary instruction which the student should re- 
ceive in professional matters. As to the question of a thorough 
general education, no one, at all acquainted with scientific mat- 
ters, can fail to appreciate the indispensible value of such training, 
and it is only to be regretted that all students of veterinary 
science cannot be college graduates, before entering upon their 
life study. But as to the importance of thorough preliminary 
office instruction, there may be differences of opinion. In some 
European countries, and especially in England and Scotland, 
office instruction is considered as one of the essential elements of 
the students’ education. There, in many instances, he is indentured 
to a practitioner for a certain term, with the same care and strict- 
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ness of detail, as is observed with apprentices sent to learn a 
trade. It may be urged that ours is a profession and not a trade, 
and that for this reason, and because many have attained their 
majority before beginning their professional studies, students of 
medicine should have more liberty of action regarding their du- 
ties. This is true in a sense, for it is generally conceded that inen 
are the best judges of their own opportunities to acquire knowl- 
edge, and that it issomewhat degrading to the independentscientific 
student, to be under obligations to perform duties, that in many 
instances, partake strongly of simple unskilled manual iabor. 
But this, in great part, is a mistaken conception of what really 
constitutes a thoroughly educated professional man. There is no 
work, no single detail, belonging to the entire practice of the science 
of veterinary medicine, which should not be thoroughly understood 
by the accomplished veterinarian; the coarser details can nowhere be 
so fully and readily learned as in the office and infirmary of the 
private practitioner. Many of the things which he will learn 
there, it is true, he may never be called upon to perform when in 
practice for himself; but unless he knows how they should 
be done, and how to do them, he is not competent to instruct. Of 
the minor operations, all manipulations and the application of hy- 
gienic principles, in uo piace can he obtain a better practical 
knowledge than with the practitioner, who has but the one to 
teach, and the. opportunity and time to determine that the sub- 
ject is thoroughly comprehended. 

Students who take office instruction learn, also, many of the 
habits of animals, and especially how to handle them; learn to ob- 
serve the general symptoms of sickness; how to administer med- 
cines and to cumpound them; how tu study, what to study; 
acquaint themselves with technicai language, and, one of the most _ 
important of all things, learn how to do business. To this claim o- 
advantages accruing to the student, perhaps some will interpose the 


objection, that the student is liable to learn many things which do A 


not accord with the teachings at college, owing to the busy prac- — 
titioner getting rusty on many subjects, and not keeping up to— 


the objection i is but pertiy’ valid, for w hile he ae learn a few old 


times as regards the daily advancement of science. Here, ae ay 
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ideas that have been exploded since the college days of his pre- 
pio he obtains much that there is but little time and opportu- 
nity to teach him at college, with the short sessions of English 
and American schools—facts that are unchangeable and which he 
It seems to me any one who will carefully 
consider the matter, must agree with me, that proper office in- 
struction, before and between the college sessions, is an advantage 
which can scarcely be over-estimated. But the questions which 
come up at once are, What constitutes proper office instruction ? 
and secondly, What are the facilities, in this country, for obtain- 
ing such instruction? The first question is one, of course, about 
which there may be some diversity of opinion, but all will agree 
in this, that the student should here be taught the grand prin- 
ciples which are to underlie his future professional studies, and 
that are to make him, not only a scientist, but an honorable, con- 
scientious professional worker. 

The method practised by too many English and Scottish 
veterinarians, of sending their students to the infirmary and phar- 
macy, where they spend time with the hostlers talking horse-talk, 
for the want of better employment, or compounding balls of aloes, 
diuretics or liniments, cannot be too strongly condemned. It is a 
waste of valuable time that the practitioner is responsible for, and 
it too often lays the foundation for a careless, lazy, horsey indi- 
vidual who manages to slip into the profession, after a time, only 
tu become a disgrace to himself and to those who, in name, are as- 
sociated with him. 


must sometime learn. 


When the practising veterinarian accepts a student for instruc- 
tion he assumes a duty the gravity of which many but imperfectly 
understand or do not fully appreciate. It is not enough that the 
student be told to read whenever he finds time, but he should be 
told what and how much to read, then have his memory tested to 
see if he retains and comprehends what has been taker in. His 
work in the pharmacy should be carefully superintended so that 
he may learn to be exact, skilful and dexterous—in other words 
make him a pharmacist, not a mixer of drugs; teach him here also 
the physical properties of veterinary medicines, so that he shall 
be able to recognize them without difficulty, as well as the usual 
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dgse of each. In the infirmary venltivate habits of observation, 
Make him acquainted with the temperaments, dispositions, habits a : 
and general characteristics of the animals which are our patients, & 
and teach him to note the general symptoms that distinguish the E: 
sick from the healthy. Tell him what the prominent symptoms 
of special diseases are, and how best he can see or detect them; =" 
teach him above all things, in this connection, to be a good dee 
nostician. Let him learn to make examinations, especially a bs | 
lameness, so that he may become familiar with topographical bg ‘ 
anatomy and accustomed to the handling of patients, for only ir Pre : 
this way can he learn to be careful and at the same time void of 
timidity. Have him know where to find the pulse in the differ- i 
ent animals and how often it beats in health, so that in disease you _ 
can make him comprehend the change in quantity, but particu- ‘ae 
larly in quality. Teach him the healthy respiration and the ab- — 
normal; where to take the temperature—how, when and why you E a 
take it. Let him make rectal and vaginal examinations, tell him _ ie 
what he finds and the value of the examination in detecting fee 
ease. Familiarize him with the buccal cavity, the nasal cavity and He 
the smell of the breath ; the normal appearances of the secretions 
and excretions, and what their general changes indicate. : 
Teach him hygiene in a practical manner by directing his at- | 
tention to the general care and management of both the sick and a 
well, and give him an insight into physiological and pathological ce 
shoeing by showing him how yon shoe and telling why you so A 
shoe. Last, but by no means least, cultivate a disposition to 
original research by supervising his post-mortem examinations and 
indicating to him what is healthy tissue and what is diseased, and 
the significance of the latter. 4 en 
As to the facilities for obtaining proper office instruction in ie 
this country, I confess they are exceedingly limited. In the first 
place there are but few veterinarians here, and a large percentage ~ . 
of these have not the opportunity nor the facilities for such teach- _ fet 
ing. A majority of the best practitioners live in cities where 
their practice is almost entirely confined to the diseases of horses, 
with an occasional case in the dog. It is not in these practices 
that the student can gain the widest general knowledge of the 
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ie of his profession. On the other hand, suitable country 
= are possessed by the most limited number who are in 

anywise competent to instruct, although it is in such practices 
that the fullest opportunities are presented. Especially is this 
- true regarding cattle practice and obstetrics, two of the most im- 
portant branches of veterinary surgery when we consider the im- 

_ mensity of our interests in this direction. 

a But great as is our deficiency in this matter of office teaching, 
it must yearly become less marked, for a majority of the graduates 
at the present time (and it must continue to be so in the future), 

will make country practices that afford suitable opportunities for 
all intending veterinarians to gain a primary practical knowledge 

_ of their profession and its duties. 

Respectfully, 

A VETERINARIAN. 


for the out of contagious in 
in the following words : Prive is not yet 


that have had the disease.” 
apie Mr. Editor, we > would respectfully call your attention to 


either in substance or in fact. We, on the contrary, ‘do not take 
any stock in recovered cases, and have always and shall continue 
“to act accordingly. 
Yours Respectfully. 
Jas. C. Cormirs, 


Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 2d, 1880 
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